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=f HE Print Competition terminates with this num- 
ber. We trust the results may be beneficial to 
all concerned. We publish the entire list of 


awards on page 548. 


CLOSING DATES CLASS 
ea eee Water pictures (not seascapes ). 
ee aa: | eee Landscapes. 

PS, CO icine assccl Animal pictures. 
No. 4. Closed.,............Seascapes. 
oe S| eee Interiors. 

THE AWARDS 
ERE Oren mente AP eee Sn eae Ten Dollars ($10.00) 
TA: s vdycueseawnnonaibbatecnatdeesien Five ” ( $5.00 ) 
3rd, sa Sted Si chelsea ng ite We fe aemta asak ae ae a caligaea Three o ( $3.00 ) 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 
All prints must be mounted, with the name of the competitor 
written on the back of the card. Title may be placed on front. 
The number of prints submitted in each class shall not exceed 


two for any one sender. 
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No prints previously awarded prizes will be admitted. 

Each contestant must be a subscriber to the AMERICAN JOURNAL, 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. Subscription may accompany the entry of 
the prints. 

Prints must be sent fully postpaid. 

When the sender desires the return of prints, stamps must be 
enclosed : otherwise the prints will not be returned. 

Awards will be made in each case on the 15th of the month 


following entry. 


AWARDS FOR WATER PICTURES 


“A Day in June,”......... Charles H. Carroll, Elmira, N.Y. 
“ Cobb’s Creek,”’........... Wm H. Ingram, Phila., Pa. 
PO GS aks sis cnnwene E. C. Hrabak, Cleveland, Ohio. 
AWARDS FOR LANDSCAPES 
None. 
AWARDS FOR ANIMAL PICTURES 
IE 3 <nncvcavind us Wm. L. Baily, Ardmore, Pa. 


“ A California Thoroughbred,” 
W. H. Hill, Pasadena, Cal. 


“ Three of a Kind,”...... Wirs. L. H. Hutchins, Pasadena, Cal. 


AWARDS FOR SEASCAPES 
“ The Return of the Fishermen,” 
T. Edw. Schiedt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
““By the Morning Light,” 
T. Lloyd White, Washington, D. C. 
“ After the Storm,”...... Arthur M. Hay, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AWARDS FOR INTERIORS 





“ A Study in Lighting and Harmony,” 
W. H. Hill, Pasadena, Cal. 


‘* Turkish Smoking Room,” 
Mrs. L. H. Hutchins, Pasadena, Cal 


“Castles in Spain,”...... William H. Ingram, Phila., Pa. 
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REPORT OF JUDGES ON PRIZE PICTURES 


HE character of the pictures offered this time for compe- 
tition was excellent ; many specimens of interier views 
displaying much taste and judgment in selection and the 
observance of the principles of artistic perspective. 

There were also a number of pictures presented which though 
worthy of high praise for the artistic quality they possessed, 
could not strictly be considered as interior views, the interior 
being only accessory to the general motive of the picture. 

The Judges have awarded the prizes as follows : 

To W. H. Hint, Pasadena, Cal., for ‘‘ A Study of Lighting 
and Harmony,’’—a skilful method of supplementary illumination. 

To Mrs. L. H. Hwurenins, Pasadena, Cal., for ‘‘ Turkish 
Smoking Room.’’ 

To WiLiiamM H. INGRAM, Philadelphia, for ‘‘Castles in Spain.” 


WiLiiAm H. Rav, 
A. J. CosTELLO, 
HENRY P. OSBORNE. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—As old wine becomes better 
with age so does the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY as is evidenced 
by the October number. Each issue furnishes something new and interest- 
ing and the variety of subjects prevents even the least bit of weariness to be 
felt in perusing its pages, as so often is experienced from reading journals 
devoted to a particular profession or subject. Every photographer, profes- 
sional or amateur, once a subscriber will never be without it.—/vrank/ford 


Dispatch. 


ONE of the most marvelous features of astronomical photography is the 
way that a camera will register the images of stars invisible to the human 
eye. The same instrument which shows to the human eye stars of fourteenth 
magnitude, which in the entire heavens would register about forty-four mil- 
lion stars, shows to ‘‘ the photographic eye’’ no less than one hundred and 
thirty-four million! After an exposure of one hour and twenty minutes a 
photographic negative of the whole firmament would display to the astonish- 
ed gaze of the beholder a luminous dust of four hundred millions of stars.— 
Exchange. 
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THE PRIZE PICTURES 


INTERIORS 


HERE is, to be sure, a difference between what is called 
photographic perspective and artistic perspective. But 
if we will look back to the pictures painted shortly after 
the principles of perspective drawing were discovered, 

we shall find that the painters of that time frequently exagger 
ated the perspective of a room; no doubt from a desire to adver- 
tise their acquaintance with the new art. Just as in certain pho- 
tographs of interior architecture we often see the point of distance 
chosen which brings one of the vanishing points within the 
picture ; that is, representing the rectangle obliquely to the plane 
of the picture ; so we can see it represented in the work of some 
of the painters. 

In both cases there is an apparent want of truth, but it is only 
apparent ; certainly the perspective would look better if it were 
not only true but looked true also. 

To the photographer a knowledge of the technical principles of 
perspective is not necessary. The labor of acquiring this knowl 
edge is saved him by the properties of the lens, so that he cannot 
by any means change what it gives him, but he can select o1 
adapt the view so as to modify the effect of perspective. 

The abuse of the wide angle lens is responsible for much of the 
violent perspective we see in photographic interiors, and it is for 
this reason that better results, that is more pleasing artistically, 
are had when less angle of view is included. 

A corner of a room is generally more effective than the repre- 
sentation of an extended vista. 

The awards for best pictures of interior called forth an unusual 
number of excellent pictures, but the desire, we suppose, to avoid 
the unpleasant effect of perspective of wide area, induced the 
contestants to send only choice bits of interiors, and certainly we 
did receive a number of beautiful views, in many of which the in- 
terior was supplementary to the general motive of the picture 














A Study in Lighting and Harmony Against the Light and Strong Contrasts —w. #. Hit 


Mr. Hill says :—‘‘ Please notice the depth of the focus from foreground to mountains five mi/es 
away. The sunshine through the window on the hearth, without any halation. The Trilby white 


and gold book on dark maroon plush cushion, and the peace and harmony that reign supreme. 
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The Judges were, therefore, obliged, despite the technical and 
artistic excellence, to exclude them from the competition. 

Mr. Hill’s picture, which was awarded first prize, shows taste 
in selection and combination, and also judgment in not overcrowd- 
ing his picture with distracting detail. The technical qualities of 
the photograph are of the highest order and he deserves great 
credit for his skill in supplementary illumination. The bit of 
landscape out of the window adds much to the picture and gives 
repose to it. 

The second prize picture, by Mrs. L. H. Hutchins, though not 
so reposeful from the superabundance of rather distracting 
detail, is perfect in technique and most skilfully illuminated. 

The third prize picture, by Mr. Ingram, has added charms by 
the introduction of the human motive in the picture. The lady 
is well posed and the expression of the countenance charmingly 
contemplative, and the simultation of fire in the hearth adds the 
homelike sentiment the photographer was evidently seeking for 
in the composition. 


IMPORTANT PHOTOGRAPHIC PROBLEMS THAT 
REQUIRE INVESTIGATION 


[CONCLUDED] 


Photographs by blind processes requiring development, or semi- 
blind like platinum, are very fine when everything is just right. 
But the waste of material is, and must be something enormous, 
for the professional man to turn out only the very best work. 

So far I have only spoken about light and the visible photog- 
raphic development. I now come to the subject of the latent image 
requiring development. We will take the old wet-plate negative 
first. Here we have a collodion film, mainly on the surface of 
which are particles of bromide and iodide of silver, with an excess 
of free silver nitrate. After exposure to light, development 





Turkish Smoking Room of Andrew McNally, Altadena, Cal. mars. t. 4. HUTCHINS 
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-auses a building up from the free silver nitrate of an image upon 
the particles of silver bromide which have been acted upon by 
light. It seems to me that the sub-bromide theory explains this 
action very well, although even in this case we find that the 
physical characteristics of the film have an important bearing on 
the speed of the plate, the high or low temperature cotton, and 
the amount of alcohol used in the collodion, all having a control- 
ling action. 

But, when we come to consider the dry plate with alkaline 
development, all the old theories are topsy-turvey directly. 
Everything is on an entirely new basis. So far as the particles 
of washed silver bromide are concerned, the alkaline developer 
will reduce those which have of been acted upon by light as 
rapidly and perfectly as those which have been. Then we have 
to explain reversal of the latent image. It is of no use guessing 
that the action of light is a chemical, a physical, or an electrical 
one, unless we can explain reversal as a natural sequence. We 
have to explain, first a latent negative image, then a latent posi- 
tive one, then a visible negative deposit. We have here no build 
ing of an image from the silver in other parts of the film. Every 
particle of washed silver bromide imbedded in the film of gelatine 
or collodion has to act on its own account. It has first to be 
bound up or protected from the action of the developer by the 
film. If it were not for the protection by the gelatine, dry-plate 
photography would be an impossibility with alkaline development. 

What the actual momentary action of light on a particle of sil- 
ver bromide is it is almost impossible to say. All we can really 
say is that, by some means, the protective property of the gela- 


tine over it has been destroyed, and the developer is able to reduce 


it. As many of you know, my oqwn impression is that there has 
been a vibration of the atoms of bromine and silver sufficient to 
destroy the protection of the gelatine surrounding them, but not 
sufficient to free the bromine. 

If the light action is continued we obtain reversal, 7. ¢. some- 
thing has occurred to again prevent the developer reducing that 
particle of silver bromide to a metallic state. It is no longer a 
question of the physical protection of the gelatine, that has 
already been destroyed. What I believe does take place is a 
chemical action, viz., a reduction of the particle to a sub-bromide. 
The over-exposure to light, producing a continued vibration of the 





Castles in Spain WILLIAM H. INGRAM 
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atoms, has caused the liberation of the bromine, which combines 
with the gelatine immediately surrounding the atoms of silver, 


and then this bromine acts as chemical restrainer or protector 
against the reducing action of the small amount of the developer 
that is able to soak into the film ; and thus we obtain reversal. 
Of course, the reason we cannot get the amount of density on an 
over-exposed plate is because there has been a reversal of some of 
the particles of silver bromide. The silver is in the film to be 
reduced to a metallic state, if we could only clear the free of 
liberated bromine out. 

There are a great number of other problems requiring investi- 
gation, but I will only refer to one which may be taken up by 
those who are interested in the pictorial aspect of photography 
rather than the chemical. 

Although photography can never be an art, it does not follow 
for one moment that it will not produce a pleasing, and even 
artistic, representation of nature. I do not mean the miserable, 
dull, gloomy, depressing examples found in our exhibitions during 
the last few years. For instance, the Salon would make a most 
suitable meeting-room for a club of undertakers—that is, if the 
average type of female beauty exhibited in the portraits did not 
scare the members away. To see these exhibitions, one would 
think there was no such thing as light and sunshine. What we 
want, for a change, are pictures with a mass of light half-tones, 
and with only a few intense shadows to give brilliancy. Most 
photographs suffer through the darker half-tones being too heavy. 
The best way I can see at present to get over the difficulty is to 
develop only to that point where the deepest shadows in the neg- 
ative would remain clear glass when fixed, and then intensify the 
image heavily. What we want is to raise the scale of half-tones 
in the print away from the deepest shadows.—HERBERT S. STARNE. 
—Paper read before the London and Provincal Photographic Association. 





PASADENA, CAL., November 13, 1899. 
Mr. AusTIN C. LEEDS: 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY— 

Dear Sir :—Your favor of 7th just received with check of $5.00 for 
Second Prize in Animal Photo Competition. Please accept my thanks for 
the same and for your kindness in the matter. The August number of your 
Journal was so good I am anxiously waiting to see the other numbers. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. H. HILt. 
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TAKING BABY’S PICTURE 


BY WALTER SPRANGE 


LITTLE pocket dictionary which I keep constantly by 
my side for ready reference, seems to agree with my ideas 
precisely in its definition of the words ‘‘ pastime’’ and 
‘‘recreation:’’ for upon referring to its pages I find as 








COPYRIGHTED “ This Pig Went to Market” WILLIAM H. RAU 


follows: ‘‘ Pastime—diversion, sport.’’ ‘‘ Recreation—amuse- 
ment, relief from toil.’’ 

Now that was just my idea of the meaning of those two words 
when I took up with photography as a ‘‘fad.’’ I adopted 
the art-science partly to obtain amusement, but more especially 
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for relief from toil. If I had needed a more active diversion in 
the way of ‘‘ sport,’’ I should, probably, have invested in a gun or 
a fishing rod, or else, perhaps, have joined an Alpine club, but 
what I was looking for was relief from toil. 

Since I became an amateur photographer I have occasionally 
been in doubt whether some of my enthusiastic efforts towards 
‘* picture making’’ could well be considered absolute relief from 
toil. At the same time, when once I have ascertained from prac- 
tical experience that a definite phase of the amusement will, more 
likely than not, prove to be an exceedingly vexatious and labo- 
rious task, I invariably turn my back upon that particular phase. 

Personally I have drawn the line at ‘‘ taking baby’s picture.’’ 
Whenever I am accosted, even by the most bewitching of the 
numerous charming matrons of my acquaintance, with a smiling 
request to ‘‘ take baby’s picture,’’ I am reminded of past experi- 
ences, boil inwardly and almost feel like replying: ‘‘ No you 
don’t! for I’ve been there and know only too well what your re- 
quest may lead on to.’’ But of course that would be vulgar, 
hence I try to subdue my rising ire, smile pleasantly and endeavor 
to turn the conversation to a safer topic. 

I like to enjoy a quiet and peaceable life during my leisure 
hours and to be on pleasant terms with my neighbors, and above 
all things I absolutely abhor profanity. But one cannot photo- 
graph a baby quietly and peaceably, and my experience has 
proved that when one shows one’s neighbors proofs from nega- 
tives made of their babies, in nine cases out of ten, the devoted 
matrons will vanish from sight and forever after fail to recognize 
the maker of the negatives. As to profanity, is it possible to 
avoid thinking, at least, something of that sort during the opera- 
tion of photographing babies ? 

The fact is *‘ taking baby’s picture’’ should be classed with 
‘* Pastime—diversion, sport,’’ becausé if ‘all does not go well one 
knows that certain freedoms of expression may be expected. 
Besides this, will not the frantic efforts made to ‘‘catch baby 
smiling’’ prove to be a veritable pastime of the most violent 
nature? Will not your coat be ignominiously wrested off as the 
perspiration rolls upon your brow? Will not your hair become 
all tumbled about and will not every available object of attraction 
in your carefully arranged parlor be misplaced, broken or lost ? 
Surely this is not ‘‘ Amusement—telief from toil.’’ Besides this 
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who ever did ‘‘catch baby smiling ?’’ Will not every effort on 
one’s part to bewitch the ‘‘little innocent ’’ into smiles, result in 
the most unintelligible feline yells instead? And is it not a fact 
that the more ridiculous you make yourself appear during your 
vain efforts to elicit a smile, the louder the ‘‘ dear little cherub ”’ 





ia 
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will yell? No thank you! I don’t ‘‘ take baby’s picture’’ any 
more, if I know myself! 

Once in a while one will read about some enterprising profes- 
sional worker who makes an especial feature of photographing 
babies. Generally it is considered necessary to explain, because 
the artist really likes that class of subjects. He or she is a hero 
or heroine, and has my entire sympathy and admiration. He or 
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she deserves to be canonized, and I sincerely trust, that in the 
great hereafter, all such saintly persons will meet with the reward 
their lives of sublime patience and herioc endurance deserve. 

For those who are not in the profession and have no suitably 
lighted room, but who may, notwithstanding all the above mild 
and cautionary remarks, still desire to persevere in their efforts to 
‘‘take baby’s picture,’’ some results from the use of the ever 
ready hand-camera are shown herewith. 


Chasing the Camera WALTER SPRANGE 


The portrait entitled ‘‘ Chasing the Camera’’ was taken on a 
lawn, at four feet distance by rough guess, with full aperture. 
The child, of course, constantly on the move. 

This illustration is given to suggest to inexperienced 
workers that perhaps the safest way for an amateur to photograph 
a baby, in the absence of a suitably lighted room, is to make an 
out-of-door shutter exposure with a hand camera, without tripod, 
in order to get as near to the child as possible, selecting a diffused 
light from above, not under a piazza nor under trees or anything 
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else, but away from them and always in portraiture, to allow a 
full aperture to the lense. 

When developing such exposures, in order to preserve the de- 
tail in the high lights, (features and white garments), an old 
developer, or else a fresh normal developer weakened about one 
fourth, with the addition of a few drops of alkali (carb. of soda, 
&c. ) occassionally, seems to be the best method of procedure and 
a prolonged development will strengthen the whole and make an 
excellent printing negative. 














Merry Christmas ! ERNEST HECKROTH 
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ON LIGHTING PROFILES 


ARTHUR ENNIS 


PROFILE will be made most intelligible by introducing the 
light rather behind the head, so as to throw the receding 
bounderies of the front of the forehead, eyes, cheeks, 
nose and chin intoa half tint. The principal light will 

be on the upper parts of the temples, cheek bone, and the ear ; 
and the principal shadows under the hair, upon the cheek and 
temples, and under the eyebrow, close to the nose. The whole of 
the front of the iris of the eye will be light, except close under the 
eyelashes. The pupil of the eye will be scarcely visible, but 
the eyeball will appear darkest where the pupil is known to be. 
With alight background, a beautiful relief will be given the 
head. A profile so illuminated ought never to be under-exposed 
and care must be taken not to make the contrast of light and 
shade too great but to get delicate shadows by the judicious use 
of reflected light. 

The slightest difference in the angle at which thetop or side 
light enters the studio and falls upon the head makes either a 
pictureor a blurr. (Not even an artistic blurr at that. ) 

However it does not follow that all profiles should be illumin- 
ated by a side light behind the head. Some features are more 
effectively illuminated by front light—but when a front light is 
employed a dark background must be used to secure proper relief 
of the head. 





CAMPELLO, Mass., November 17, 1899. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen :—Your sample copy of September I received and I fully 
appreciate the value of same. Enclosed find amount of subscription. 


Yours truly, 
ARTHUR J. WALLEN. 
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A FEW PICTURES OF THE ETERNAL CITY WITH 
BIKE AND KODAK 


EDWARD FANCOURT. ROXBORO, PA. 


ITH the exception of a few rods of wooden pavement in 
some of the new streets of Rome, all are laid with 
lozenge-shape blocks made from lava, which forms 
an admirable surface for the wheel, and they are kept 

in excellent order and scrupulously clean. Another peculiarity 
of the streetsis the widening out of nearly every one into a plazza 
or little square; sometimes containing a grass plot in the center. 
There are three large areas of this kind of which everybody has 
doubtless heard. The Piazza del Popolo, The Di Trivi and Di 
Spagni. The fountain of Trivi occupies nearly the entire space 
of that piazza. which really is of the dimensions of atemple. It 
is composed of lofty columns and high entablature and arched 
niches in which are placed colossal mythological figures, the 
centre niche being occupied by a great statue of Neptune with his 
trident and accompanied with his sea horses and tritons; and over 
huge rugged rocks splashes a regular deluge of foaming water. 
The Piazza del Popololies at the northern end of the city. Inits 
ceutre is a tall obelisk forty feet high on the apex of which is a 
collossal statue of the Virgin and at its base Moses, David, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel. 

Near by the obelisk is a grotesque looking fountain, which by 
its whimsicality strangely contrasts with the dignity and solemnity 
ofthecolumn. This place is always made attractive to the visitor 
at Rome, by the display of the most lovely flowers; for it is 
the flower market of the city. 

Picturesque groups may be seen here with their broad flat 
baskets, almost identical with some I had seen taken from the 
ruins of Pompeii. One sees a wealth of those wonderful Roman 
anemones, and basket after basket of wall-flowers, lilies, pansies, 
narcissus, daffodils, hyacinths, violets and many other lovely 
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blossoms of whose names Iam ignorant. These flower-sellers are 
real artists and know instinctively how to arrange their blooms so 
as to harmonize the various tints and colors. The market people 
themselves add also to the charm of the scene by their picturesque 
costumes, their russet waist-coats, with gilt or silver buttons, their 
bottle-green knickerbockers and ribbed stockings, and withal the 
characteristic brigand hat. Then the glorious setting of the pic- 
ture against the deep azure of the sky. 

We remember reading in our Latin primers about ‘‘ Rome on her 
seven hills’’, but as we viewed the city from the elevation of Jani- 
culum Hill, we sought in vain for the other classical prominences. 
The appearance presented isa mass of confused buildings and 
ruins apparently as one dead level. Even the famous Tiber is so 
shut in by closely packed houses as to be invisible. But amidst the 
confusion one sees looming up the crest of the Coliseum, and the 
dome of the Pantheon. The great representative feature of the 
Historic City, the object which chiefly strikes the eye is Saint 
Peter’s. The whole idea of Roman majesty and Roman force—in 
arms, in laws, in faith, classic, medieva! , modern, all that swells 
upon the memory and the soul, when the name of Rome is sound- 
ed, is flashed before the sentiments in that great dazzling 
structure. 

All our national little differences of sects and country melt into 
nothing, and our sympathies take the universal temple from its 
partial appropriation and make it the. shrine of the religion of 
humanity. 

To see St. Peter’s in its most impressive grandeur and solemn- 
ity, no position is more favorable than the view from the hill slopes 
of Tivoli. 

From this point of view one sees the gloomy waste of the Cam- 
pagna with the purple mists which never forsake it and in the 
distance the golden waters of the Mediterranean. The dome of 
St. Peter’s looming up against the horizon looks like a huge ship 
riding alone upon the wastes of waters. It would be profanation 
I thought to press the button of my kodak against such poetic 
loveliness and so I refrained. I have seen photographs, some by 
expert Roman photographers, who could wait the most favorable 
opportunity for taking such a view, but even their pictures of it 
are tame, everything appearing too dwarfed and uniform. 

My view was taken from the plazza in front. It may give an 
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idea of the architectural details, but not a tithe of its solemnity 
and majesty. 

The interior of St. Peter's overawes us with its immensity and 
the illimitable richness of the treasure that has been lavished 
upon its decoration through successive centuries. The eye as it 
glances along column and archway, meets nothing but variegated 








St. Peter’s, Rome—From the Piazza 


marbles and gold. Among the ornamentsof the obscure parts of 
the wall and piers are a muititude of pictures, the masterpieces of 
the world of art. Amongst which is the famous Transfiguration 
by Raphael. 

There is a little rectangular space of ground in Rome, between 
the Capitol and the Palatine, about the length of an ordinary city 
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block and at its greatest width not more than a couple of hundred 
feet, which focuses the interest of every thoughtful visitor. It isthe 
Forum of Rome, whose importance began with the Republic and 
continued through all its history, making that little plot of earth 
the most memorable political centre of the whole world. Scarcely 
a vestige of the famous structures of those historic times remains. 
Only a few columns and one massive arch, belonging toa later age, 
a more degenerate period, yet one may sit there like Gibbon and 
think of that glorious past of which we are the inheritors. The 
Temple of Saturn on the southwest side is of great historic inter- 
est. It was dedicated to the gloomy god Saturn. Here were 
kept the standards of the famous legions, and a secret chamber be- 
neath held the treasure which Julius Caesar appropriated when 
he came back to Rome after the flight of Pompey and the Consuls. 
Here in this temple were preserved the decrees of the Senate. 

The site of the Temple of Castor is marked by three tall and 
beautiful columns. It was from the high platform of this temple 
that Caesar once spoke to the multitude about dividing the pub- 
lic land amongst the people. We almost thought we heard the 
tumultuous acclaim of the assembled plebs. 

There were originally thirty-six Corinthian columns to this 
temple. Those that remain are forty-seven feet high and though 
shattered and braced by iron girders they are still the most 
beautiful ruins in Rome. 

There is a small building not more than.70 feet long and thirty 
wide situated in the Forum area which is striking in appearance 
or rather peculiar in structure though withal beautiful. Of its his- 
tory we know nothing. It is called the temple of Fortune. 

The Arch of Septimius Severus which was erected by the Em- 
peror of Rome at theend of the Second Century, A. D. is regard- 
ed as an interpolation in the sacred precinets of the historic forum. 
It was erected to commemorate the victories in the East. Itisa 
huge structure which gives the impression of being crowded for 
space,eighty feet long and thirty wide and seventy high, pierced by 
three archways, the middle one higher than the othertwo. It is 
decorated with four fluted columns, and covered at every avail- 
able space with bas reliefs representing the Emperor’s triumph over 
the Parthians. There are other arches in Rome which we might 
describe if our space were not limited. Among which we men- 
tion the Arch of Constantine, the Arch of Druses,the Arch of Titus 
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and the Arch of the Goldsmiths. The public buildings and palaces of 
the Vatican with its priceless treasures also claim our attention, but 
we shall only speak of one other structure, the tomb of Hadrian, 
which is near the bridge of San Angelo. The tomb or rather 
mausoleum, was erected by the scholarly and art loving Emperor 
Hadrian as a final resting place. 








Part of Roman Forum and Arch of Septimius Severus 


Though a wreck of former grandeur it is still a grand structure. 
The great rotunda was over two hundred feet iu diameter, we are 
told, while upon the roof a series of terraces retreating one above 


the other were covered with earth deep enough to plant stately 
trees in. 
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Above the trees stood the statue of the Emperor. 

A central circular chamber was intended for the mortal remains 
of the builder and a series of smaller rooms were to contain the 
ashes of Antinous and some of his other companions. 

This mausoleum is so shut in by other buildings that it is impos- 
sible to get a very satisfactory picture of it at short range. A 
good view however may be had from the bridge which leads up to 








Hadrian’s Tomb+—Rome 


it. A spin along the Via Appia would be a delight to a wheelman 
if it had only been left as the old Romans constructed it, withits 
tiles of lava dovetailed together, but the early medieval portions 
are ill laid and make rough riding. There are many interesting 
historical sights along the road which tempted a shot, but a de- 
scription would occupy too much space. 
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ALBUMEN PAPER AND THE ARISTO PAPERS 


E were recently engaged in the pleasant occupation of 
looking over the series of stereoscopic photographs of 
the exhibits at the Centennial International Exposition, 
which was held in this city in 1876, now more than 

twenty-three years ago. These excellent pictures not only called 
up many pleasant reminiscences of those days when we enjoyed 
the company of our esteemed contemporary Mr. Edward L. Wil- 
son, who had conduct of the photographic section of the exposi- 
tion, but demonstrated to us that the old albumen print has been 
unfairly pushed to the back row by the modern aristo paper. 
Here were these prints before us made almost a quarter of a 
century ago still hardly a wit less beautiful and brilliant than on 
the day they left the establishment. Indeed the dulling of the 
burnish was all that marked the difference. There was not the 
slightest evidence of fading or yellowing of the high lights. 
Collodion slides which are more then ten years their junior we find 
far into the sere and yellow leaf condition, the film spotted 
and the image in many cases quite ghostly looking. 

Yet the cry has been frequently made and emphatically 
trumpeted of late that albumen silver is more fugitive than the 
modern printing-out papers. 

No doubt albumen prints do fade and abundant evidence could 
be furnished by way of proof that samples not a decade old show 
not a trace of their pristine beauty. 

This is granted; but then it by no means militates against the 
evidence of the permanancy of silver albumen. The special ex- 
amples to which we referred, we will say were made upon the 
best quality of paper, the chemicals were of the highest grade and 
what is of paramount importance the prints were most carefully and 
conscientiously treated in the various operations of toning, fixing 
and washing. So the fading, yellowing evanescence and what 
not may after all be laid at the door of culpable carelessness or 
ignorance. 

If albumen prints are properly handled they will last quite as 
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long as water color sketches, indeed show less fading than the 
majority of acquarelles. 

It is not our intention to to go into detail of the proper manipu- 
lation of silver albumen, if for no other reason than that it would 
be next to impossible to recommend it for its virtues to the now- 
a-day photographer. 

The virtues of aristo paper have been exploited, and we do not 
deny that it possesses certain merits which in special cases make 
it more advantageous to use; chiefly its ability to bring out 
the good qualities of thin negatives, with the expenditure of next 
to no care. Our only object in these remarks is to say a good word 
for albumen, though we may say it in vain and get the reputation 
of being conservative. 

We had troubles in toning in albumen days, it is true, but 
double toning, warm shadows, blue high lights and half-tones, 
yellow high lights and flatness did not invade us so persistently. 

The printer, however intelligent, is wholly at the mercy of his 
material. He knows nothing about the constitution of the paper 
and after the exercise of all care and judgment, he finds the re- 
sult a very variable quantity. These remarks apply more per- 
tinently to gelatino chloride than to collodion papers. Gelatine 
papers, however, on account of their ease of manipulation, are 
more generally employed. 

The very method of manufacture is contributory to the speedy 
deterioration of the paper; the emulsion is a citro-chloride with 
silver and gelatine. The acidified condition of the film, which is 
intended to preserve the sensitiveness of the paper and to prevent 
the free silver, necessary to the sensitiveness, from attacking the 
gelatine, is the prime factor contributory to the ruin of the pho- 
tographic image. This acid state also demands increase of alkali 
in the toning operation, which is no advantage to the toning. 
These remarks may after all fall on very fallow ground since they 
evoked only a few days ago from a prominent professional the reply: 
‘‘Permanancey is no consideration. So the photographs look 
brilliant when they leave our establishment we can blame the 
fading on some other cause, for which we are not responsible, and 
besides where can one buy the good old fashioned albumen paper ?”’ 
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TEMPLES AND TOMBS IN INDIA 


CHARLES R. PANCOAST 
[CONTINUED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER. | 


HERE is perhaps no country in the world in which so 
great a number of temples, tombs and holy shrines are 
found as are scattered through the various provinces of 


India. Almost every grove, or valley, or mountain 





Elephanta Caves—Bombay CHARLES R. PANCOAST 


summit presents to the eye some picturesque structure either 
entire or in ruins. 

Sometimes the temples are situated in the midst of the wildest 
scenery surrounded by woods and forests. Sometimes they are 
cut out of the solid rock, as are the famous Temples of Ellora 
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and Elephanta. The path leading to the Elephanta Cave Temple 
lies through a valley; the hills surrounding on either side are 
beautifully clothed with verdure. The approach is made by a long 
series of steps. The cave is formed in a hill of stones; its massive 
roof is supported by rows of columns regularly disposed, but of 
an order of architecture different from all others. Gigantic 
figures in relief are observed on the walls. 


Their wierdness and solemnity is heightened by the peculiar 


light which illuminates them. The centre image is composed of 
three heads symbolising the Hindoo Trinity—Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva; or the Creator, Preserver and Destrover. 

The city of Delhi is situated on the banks of the Jumna. 
During the era of its splendor it is said to have covered a space 
of twenty square miles. The modern city contains many magni- 
ficent ruins and a great number of mosques still in good preserva- 
tion. Our view of the Tomb of Nizam ud Din Aulaya is 
characteristic of the style of architecture. It consists of massive 
pillars surmounted by the delicate arched tracery in stone which 
support the balcony, upon which are the towers and spacious dome. 

There is a curious monument at Delhi, the Kutub Minar, with 
the wonderful Iron Pillar, a single column of pure wrought iron 
weighing about 17 tons and of a height of 240 feet. Four 
balconies sweep around the pillar at different heights from the 
ground and an irregular spiral stairway leads to the summit 
which is crowned with a majestic cupola of red granite. It was 
probably intended as a minaret to a mosque which was never 
completed. It is about 650 years old. 

The Imperial City of Agra, the ancient Mogul Capitol of Hin- 
doostan, once renowned for its extent and magnificence, is now 
fallen into decay. ‘The whole place is covered with ruirtis of its 
ancient grandeur. The city rises on the banks of the river in 
the form of a vast semicircle, commanded by the immense fortress 
which includes the palace. Our view is of the interior of the 
Pearl Mosque and presents to the eye a scene of exquisite purity 
and taste, and a beauty and harmony of design not surpassed by 
any other edifice of the world. 

Being a Mohammedan place of worship it presents no image or 
likeness of living creature but shines forth in its radiant white- 
ness like a spotless pearl. 














Kutub Minar — Delhi CHARLES R. PANCOAST 
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AFTER-TREATMENT OF PLATINUMTYPES 


FRANK WONDERLY 


T goes without saying that a perfect platinum print pure and 
simple, is the xe plus ultra of paper positives; but even the 
experience work does not always hit the happy product and 
yet seeing some redeeming trait in the short-coming would 

fain better it by some means. The question is often put to me, 
Can you improve an imperfect print? And my answer is yes. 
Where the color of the print is to remain the same, that is black. 
I have found Baron Hiibls’ formula by far the best of any. Make 
two solutions. 

No. 1: Formate of Soda 48 grains, 

Water, I ounce. 
No. 2: Per Chloride of Platinum 1o grains. 
Water, 1 ounce. 

Take 15 drops of each and two ounces of water and immerse the 
print therein until the desired depth of color is attained, then 
wash well and dry. 

If it is desired to change the color to a warmer tone than black 
the following plan will be found to work well. It was published 
in the Photographic Times some five years ago by Hector Maclean, 
of England. The toning solution is compounded as follows: Tinc- 
ture of Catechu 1 ounce; water 16 ounces. Boil 5 minutes and 
allow to cool ; then add 4 ounces of alcohol. This forms a stock 
solution. 

Take 40 drops of this to every 16 ounces of water heated to 
about 70°. Immerse the prints and turn them over occasionally, 
during five or six hours, according to the depth of color desired. 

If the bath is kept upto 150° the change in color is much more 
rapid and may be reduced to as many minutes, but there is a lia- 
bility of getting uneven tones and it is necessary moreover to keep 
the prints in constant motion. The tones are various shades of 
brown. Cold water checks the toning action, so that all that 
is necessary, when the proper color is attained, is to transfer the 
print to a dish of cold water. 
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If the toning water contains lime the whites are apt to stain. 
The presence of lime in the water may be detected by the pink 
color it assumes. A couple of grains of Oxalate of Potassa to each 
pint of solution counteracts the action of the lime. The toning may 
be done in ordinary daylight without danger to the print. 

Care should be taken to get the proper kind of Catechu Tinc- 
ture, as some varieties are entirely inert. 

Uranium toning also gives browns and reds. 

Before using the Uranium-bath care should be taken to get all 
the iron out ofthe paper fibre or there will be stains in the print. 
The prints must therefore be first placed in the acid bath. 

Make two solutions: 

No. 1: Nitrate of Uranium, 30 grains, 
Glacial Acetic Acid, 3 drachms, 
Water, 16 ounces. 
No. 2: Ferricyanide Potassium, 75 grains, 
Glacial Acetic Acid, three drachms, 
Water, 16 ounces. 


Take equal parts of each just before it is intended to use the 
toning solution. 

The toning operation is rather tardy and may be stopped by 
placing the print in acid water, one part acid to 100 parts water. 
If after toning the print is placed in plain water the image will 
weaken gradually, so that the toning, if it has gone farther than 
desired, may be reduced. If there happens to be any alkali in the 
water the image is entirely bleached out. 

Baron Hiible recommends the following for blue tones. 

The ordinary black print is immersed in the following; 

A. Ammonia Iron Alum, 160 grains, 
Hydrochloric Acid, 3 drachms, 
Water, 3% ounces. 


B. Ferri Cyanide Potassium, 160 grains, 
Water, 2'% ounces. 


4 ounces, 


C. Ammonia Sulphocyanide, 1! 
Water, 3% ounces. 


Mix of A 1% drachms with 34 ounces of water, then successive- 
ly add to it % drachms of # and 1% drachms of C. 

However, I would recommend to those who like blue tones to 
try the Ferro-prussiate paper, or ordinary Blue Print Process— 


rather than to try to change the color of the platinum print. 
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MOUNTING WITHOUT COCKLING 


NE of the serious incidental troubles which beset photo- 
graphers is the difficulty encountered in mounting 
prints upon paper or thin card without causing un- 
sightly puckering of the margins, which the photo- 

grapher calls by the not very euphonious but expressive term, 
cockling. 

He is often required to mount the print upon plate paper, 
which is bound up in book form and the slightest creeping of the 
edges coming in contact with the paper is sufficient to condemn 
the work as a bad job. Some photographers use unvulcanized 
india rubber dissolved in chloroform or benzole, which is a very 
effectual remedy for atime but sooner or later the print will leave 
the mount and so those who have a regard for supplying perma- 
nent adhesion try to mount the prints with some material which 
has the least amount of water in its make-up. For it is the water 
in the mountant which causes the trouble. 

A print treated with the ordinary starch paste, in which water 
is an ingredient, absorbs the moisture and so swells and stretches. 
If in this condition it is attached to some yielding material like 
thin card or paper, as the water evaporates it draws the paper out 
of shape and when it is dry the print appears crimped about 
the edge and uneven all over. 

Glue or gelatine dissolved in acetic acid, which would meet all 
the requirements of a perfect sticker, cannot be used in mounting 
photographic prints for the obvious reason of the injurious action 
of the acid on the silver. 

More than thirty years ago Mr. G. Wharton Simpson, of Eng- 
land, made public a plan for mounting with gelatine or glue 
without the agency of water or acid asa solvent. It was really a 
solution of gelatine or glue in alcohol. 

At first sight the operation of dissolving gelatine in alcohol 
seems an impossibility to those who know that gelatine is always 
precipitated from aqueous solutions by alcohol. However its 
solution may be effected by a round-about-way. 
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Take half an ounce of gelatine, or which is preferable, white 
glue of commere. (The Editor of the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy has shown in the publication of a recent article on the 
subject of mountants that strong refined gelatine is precipi- 
tated by the addition of alcohol, while poorer qualities, such as are 
used for culinary purposes, admit of the introduction of a large 
amount of spirits without causing precipitation.) Cover the 
gelatine with water and allow it to swell for 24 hours. Pour off 
all the water except two or three drachms, place the gelatine with 
this trace of water in an ordinary glue-pot and place on the fire, 
surrounding the pot with water. 

When it is melted have ready six ounces of alcohol, which is 
to be added a little at a time, stirring steadily with a glass rod 
and maintaining a moderately high temperature. By proceeding 
carefully in this way perfect mixture is secured, and the solution 
is then poured off into a wide mouth bottle or jar, corked or stop- 
pered for use. It is well to rub the stopper previous to insertion 
with a little paraffin to prevent adhesion tothe neck of the bottle. 

Paste so prepared needs no preservative. When cool, the solution 
slightly gelatinizes but by placing the bottle in hot water or near 
the fire it becomes fluid again. Prints mounted with this paste 
show no signs of cockling, because the evaporation of the solvent 
is rapid. Indeed the mounting must be done quickly to prevent 
setting, and the exact position the print is to occupy must be 
determined before placing it down on the mount, as it cannot be 
shifted after placed. 

The addition of glycerine has been recommended but as the 
writer of the recent article referred to, remarks, its hygroscopic 
properties do not recommend its use, though it doubtless would 
retard the setting of the gelatine. Those of us who use glycerine 
in final washing of celluloid films know how difficult it is to get 
rid of the moisture upon the surface of the film. 

We have used this mountant of Mr. Simpson’s for a number of 
years and have found it most satisfactory. The prints are as 
firmly attached to the paper as they were the day they were first 
mounted and lie perfectly flat and smooth. 

For ordinary mounting purposes on card, we have found a paste 
made from cornstarch excellent. The cornstarch is first mixed toa 
cream with the whey of milk (obtained by precipitating the curds 
by means of Hydrochloric acid and then completely neutralizing 
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any trace of acid with carbonate of soda.) The creamy mass 
which should be free of lumps is now treated to boiling water 
until the starch gelatinizes, stirring briskly all the time. A few 
drops of alcoholic solution of thymol will preserve this mountant 
indefinitely. The small amount of soluble casine in the whey 
adds materially to the sticking qualities of this adhesive. 





THEN AND NOW 


SUPPOSE anybody who is anybody has been to the two so-called 
‘‘photographic ’’ exhibitions. Time was when I used to 
anticipate no small amount of pleasure from a visit to such 
an exhibition, or rather, I should say, to an exhibition of 

photographs. One liked to compare notes on lenses, or processes, 
on dry versus wet, and soon. Every now and then, a new lens 
was put upon the market, and most of us were anxious to see 
results, and ascertain to the utmost the capabilities of the new 
instruments. But now all this has changed. An exhibition was 
started, in which the name of photograph was, indeed, invoked ; 
but the views and studies therein shown were avowedly free from 
indebtedness to any amount of technical skill in photograph 
taking. Lenses were not necessary, good photographs were rejected 
and the more extravagant the pictorial aim, and the more inde- 
finite its execution, the greater the chance of the picture being 
hung. It was a new thing entirely. Some very good men took 
it up and, of course, it became a success, and its modes a fashion. 
Photographers generally have not stiff backs, and too many of 
them embraced the new style. They threw to the winds their 
laboriously acquired dexterity, and saw fame and glory awaiting 
them by embracing the novelty which, so lacking in a sense of 
proportion are some people, has actually been termed a school. 
And now we have it virtually admitted that indistinctness of out- 
line makes a photograph all the nearer to fine art, nay, a branch 
of it, and the very essence of photography, truthfulness of out- 
line and faithfulness to form, ignored and disgraced. Naturally 
a reaction will take place. It has, however, not yet begun, and 
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the bastard production of photographic processes, degraded and 
abused, still attracts the photographic multitude, and that thing, 
apeing a painter's results, is most lauded when it least resembles 
a photograph, and is most like a painting, but in its likeness how 
unlike! Let any one go to that other exhibition and he will see 
yards of paper covered with various shades of various colors made 
to look as much like brushwork as the producers can bring about. 
But these imitators, with fatuous complacency, do not stop at this 
point. They copy the brush men in devising frames the very 
opposite of what they were wont toemploy. We all know that the 
water-colorist paints now with such brilliancy and solidity that 
his pictures easily stand the immediate proximity of a gold mount, 
such as would ruin the effect if employed with the type of painting 
of the early part of the century, and so the new photographer has 
devised « new style of frame, and utterly abandoned a white 
margin. In some cases such a frame is capable of being a dis- 
tinct gain to the effect of a photograph. But, alas! though it is 
so only ina few cases, the many have adopted it and clothed their 
pictures with sombre, heavy surroundings that kill the shadows 
and make the whole grey and flat, simply because of their follow- 
ing a fashion like a flock of geese, and without brains to devise 
or minds to originate. This is the cause of the woeful depression 
that everyone feels after half an hour at Pall Mall; the fatal 
legacy of the Salon appears to have crushed out all originality, 
and the inept blind followers of a mere fashion have rendered 
themselves a laughing-stock. I have no intention of bringing in 
names, or I could instance dozens of photographs that would 
appeal to the eye with ever so much more force if their present 
sombre, mournful, ill-suited mountings were removed and re- 
placed by others more in keeping with their scale of shades. 
Photographers, be men, and think; cast off this vain phantasy 
of imitation painting and absurd framing ! 

I feel very strongly on this question, and had better leave it ere 
I commit myself. —FREE LANCE in Pritish Journal. 








PHILADELPHIA, November 22, 1899. 
My DEAR MR. LEEDS: 
I was very glad to receive your check and notification that I had taken 
a prize. Will hope to do better in some other contest. Thanking the com- 
mittee. 
I am yours very sincerely, 
ARTHUR M,. Hay. 
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NOTES 


The Catalogue of Queen & Co., Philadelphia, contains an ex- 
tensive list of many things necessary for the photographer, but 
what should be of special interest just now to the slide maker is 
the account of the magic lanterns for oil, lime light or arc lamp. 
Colleges, schools, technical institutions, in fact everyone who 
uses the lantern for educational or lecture work should communi- 
cate with this old established firm. 


We recently visited the working department of one of the 
largest photographic establishments in the East and overheard 
the remark of one of the operators, who was engaged in the local 
reduction of some valuable negatives which needed some doctor- 
ing for out of place density. ‘‘ That’s doing the work! there is 
nothing like Rosengarten’s Ferricyanide of Potassium, in fact it 
would be hard to beat beat the Rosengarten chemicals anyhow.”’ 

‘‘A word to the wise is sufficient,’’ 


One of the most convenient contrivances we have come upon 
lately is the Litmus Pencil made by J. S. Tyrec, Washington, D. 
C. Every photographer has to use litmus paper, but sometimes 
he has to look about for it. Mr. Tyrec is a chemist and has cer- 
tainly added to our comfort in working, by fixing up pure litmus, 
red and blue, into the shape of a lead pencil. Its action is accu- 
rate and permanent. It is in the form of a handsome metal 
pocket pencil and with it you may make your litmus paper just 
when you want. It is one of those things we wonder has not 
been thought of before. 


Kloro is an extra heavy variety of printing out paper, simple 
to handle, quick in action and which gives a soft rich glossy 
effect. Photo-Materials Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The season of lantern exhibitions is now in full swing and our 
societies are showing the work of their members made during the 
summer and fall months, and truly some of the work is most 
beautiful so that a believer in the superiority of the old collodion 
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for optical purposes is compelled to acknowledge the high vant- 
age ground the dry plate has attained for producing artistic 
effects, never dreamed of in wet plate times. Lantern dry plates 
are in the market which give an almost structurless film, so that 
no grain is perceived when the picture is much enlarged. We 
were especially pleased with the variety of colors obtained by use of 
the Seed G. B. P. C. Lantern Plate produced solely by development. 


Williams, Brown & Earle, of 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
issue occasionally a little sheet which is of especial interest to 
those in search of photographic and optical bargains. It contains 
a long list of requisites which are to be had at prices much below 
the market rates. They offer a very extensive list also of lantern 
slides on every variety of topic, travel, history, Sunday-school 
work, education and humorous. Bargain list free for the sending 
for it. 


The perforated daylight loading system for films has been 
adopted in all the cameras made by the Blair Camera Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y. By this plan the mechanical operation of ex- 
posure is made more simple than ever. The New Tourist and 
Hawk Eye, Jr. cameras, which this company is offering as 
Christmas specialties are the most compact outfits one could 
imagine and are marvels of beauty in finish, just the things for 
Christmas presents. Hawk Eyes are furnished in all popular 
sizes at reasonable prices. They can be loaded and unloaded in 
broad day light and adapted both for films and glass. 


Of all the processes of positive printing on paper nothing sur- 
passes a platinum print. It is a mistaken idea to suppose that 
beautiful work can only be produced in platinum with the use of 
a negative having contrasts. This idea is encouraged by the 
makers of a pseudo-platinum paper who are unable to properly 
translate the rich detail in a harmonious negative upon the 
brand of paper which they advertise. Those who employ the 
platinum paper made by the originators of the platinum process 
know that good negatives need not be of the cast iron variety to 
show all their virtues when the Willis & Clements brand is used. 
It adapts itself to the character of the negative better than any 
we have ever used, and our opinion is echoed by every photo- 
grapher, professional or amateur, who knows whata good platinum 
print is. Willis & Clements, 1624 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., are always on the alert for in- 
troducing novelties in card stock. In addition to the great variety 
of artistic designs in mounts, which they manufacture, they have 
just sent out samples of another new kind of mount called Semper 
Paratus, meaning the always ready, that is, needing no labor of 
pasting. 

The Semper Paratus is an artistic melton card, with a cut out 
rounded-corner centre. At its back is a permanent flap, slit at 
the bottom. Slip the print through this slit, push it into place 
and presto! it is mounted without bother and without paste. It 
is handsome, substantial and artistic. 


The Haller-Kemper Company is growing so rapidly that it has 
been compelled to enlarge its borders. The Company has open- 
ed a branch office in Broadway, No. 296, New York City, and in 
the New York Life Building, St. Paul. 

Tolidoltalks is a pamphlet recently issued by them free of 
charge, which is a complete guide for sensitol and its manipula- 
tions as well as a treatise on development in general of films, plates, 
papers,etc. Such of our readers as have notsent for the little book 
should do so, as they will find it of much worth and, such as are 
desirous of calling photography into requisition for the production 
of Christmas gifts may learn from its pages the method of photo- 
graphing on fabrics, silk, linen, etc., a process made easy by the 
Haller-Kemper Co’s preparation specially made for that purpose. 

Sensttol, as it is called,gives a rapid printing out surface with a 
single application and the prints are vigorous and brilliant and 
may be toned a variety of shades like other prints. 


The growth of the Illinois College of photography in Effing- 
ham is phenomenal; yet when we come to consider, is nothing 
but what might be expected from an institution so much needed 
in the country forthe thorough and systematic training in the art 
and science of photography; for photography has become so many 
sided, not only as the hand maid of the arts but also a very impor- 
tant factor in general education. Attempts have been made to 
form schools for the teaching of photography, but the Illinois 
institution has been the only one to survive and prosper, simply 
because it is under efficient management, and systematically con- 
ducted. The increasing popularity of the College has enabled 
the management during the past year, to thoroughly sup- 
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ply the different departments with all the modern equipments and 
to enlarge the curriculum of studies, to secure the best instruct- 
ors and lecturers so that the students who enter will find that 
they are making most rapid progress either in any special course 
they may desire totake up or in the thorough study of the art. 

The President, Mr. L. H. Bisse!,will be pleased to send to any 
one desiring it acopy of the new catalogue containing the course of 
study and cost of tuition. 


The Photographer cannot be too particular in the choice of the 
mount if he have any consideration for the preservation of his 
print. Sometimes the fugivity of the image is not blamable at 
all upon the high gloss gelatine printing-out paper, but the ruin 
of the print is sealed from the time it is pasted upon a mount 
made of impure paper. 

We ere in receipt of a copy of Samuel Ward & Co’s. Puro- 
Paper Photographic Books. The Company has spent much time 
and money in preparing an absolutely chemically pure paper, 
which shall never affect the silver print. 

These Photographic Books forunmounted pictures in style and 
finish are up-to-date in everything which the most exacting could 
desire. The books are made in a variety of sizes, colors and bind- 
ings, and considering the quality at a remarkably low price. 
Samuel Ward & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Goerz Double Anastigmat is a corrected Anastigmat, and 
it covers at full opening sharply up tothe circle of light. The 
lens can can be used at full opening on a larger plate as a wide- 
angle lens. It is unsurpassed in its covering capacities, its speed 
and depth of focus. 

The Goerz-Sector Shutter may be set for action without open- 
ing, is without vibration, and the speed may be regulated from 
1-150 sec. to I sec. or time exposure if desired. It is made of 
aluminum and weighs less than 3 oz. 


The Lovell Dry Plate Manufacturing Co. wish to announce 
that hereafter their brand of plate will be known as the Lovell 
Dry Plate. With a new factory, equipped with all modern im- 
provements and’ a capacity to supply all demands, they are pre- 
pared to furnish strictly first-class plates. 


The Lovell Plate is easy to work, extremely rapid, sure in re- 
sults, and adapted to all climates. 
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The Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmat Lenses as doublets 
possess speed, flatness of field, depth of focus and are entirely free 
from astigmatism. The single combinations are of different focal 
lengths and can be used separately, so that each Convertible Lens 
will do the work of three. The single combinations are almost 
rectillinear, and will cover a much larger plate than the size list- 
ed for the doublet. The Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


We are sorry to hear of the death of Mr. W. K. Burton, which 
took place August 1, in Tokio, Japan. Mr. Burton was an ex- 
cellent writer on almost every subject connected with photo- 
graphy, and contributed much valuable information to the Jour- 
nals, especially the British Journal of Photography. He also 
wrote several interesting papers for the American Journal of 
Photography. His profession was Sanitary Engineering, and he 
occupied at the time of his death the professorship in the Im- 
perial College at Tokio. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Per Sulphate of Ammonia. The explanation which the 
Lumiéré Brothers gave as to the action of the per sulphate of am- 
monia reducer upon the film never seemed reasonable though no 
other explanation was advanced at the time. Later experiment- 
ers do not consider it satisfactory and the general opinion is that 
the reduction takes place uniformly throughout the film in direct 
proportion to the density in each portion of the film, that is to say, 
if reduction were carried on until a certain percentage of the high 
lights was acted upon a like percentage of reduction would take 
place in other parts of the film. 

Dr. Scott Lauder ina paper read before the Edinburg Photo- 
graphic Society says: ,“‘It occurred to me that, if Messrs. 
Lumiérés theory was correct, a negative made by exposing the 
plate in the camera with the glass side to the lens, ought, on being 
treated with the per sulphate, to have the same appearance‘as an 
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ordinary negative treated with Farmer’s reducer—that is to say, 
the half-tones and shadow details, now lying in the deeper parts 
of the gelatine film and in contact with the glass, would be the 
first to disappear, leaving a negative with stronger contrasts than 
before treatment. 

To test this I exposed two plates on the same object, one in the 
usual way, film to lens, the other reversed, glass to lens; they 
were exposed for the same time, and developed together, develop- 
ment being adapted to give extreme density in the high-lights. 
They were then reduced together with persulphate of ammonia, 
and the result, which I passaround, was that both negatives were 
of much the same character with no special loss of thin detail in 
either. This proves; at least, that the persulphate has the same 
action on the silver image, irrespective of its position in the gela- 
tine film, and bears out the opinion of recent observers that the 
action is more of the nature of a reduction of the amount of de- 
velopment, and is uniform throughout the film in proportion to 
the deposit of silver. This opinion is also supported by the result 
of photometric measurements.”’ 

Dr. Lauder finds that the most workable strength for the solu- 
tion in which the negative is to be immersed is about 3 per cent., 
say 15 grains to each ounce of water.. It dissolves easily, and as 
it appears to be unstable in solution, it should be freshly dissolved 
shortly before use. 

The activity of the reducer is increased by the addition of a few 
drops of sulphuric acid. 

i 


A New Unnamed Radio Element. Some months ago M. and 
Mde Curie of France, made known by isolating from Ura- 
nium ores two very active radio elements which were named 
radium and polonium. M. Debierne states that he has dis- 
covered a new meta] whose energy is 5000 times as great asthe 
above two. The new element is not spontaneously fluorescent 
like radium and polonium. The quanity of the metal which M. 
Debierne has thus far isolated is very small, but its action as 
estimated for the X-ray power is marvelous. 
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Modern methods of printing demand the greatest taste and 
judgment in the selection of the mount most appropriate to set 
forth the artistic qualities of the print. A mount either makes 
or mars the photograph—and it is a mistake to surround a print 
with so large an area of white card as to kill the brilliancy of the 
high lights in the picture, or with so large a space of dark as to 
neutralize the force of the shadows. So that in reality the bad 
features in a print are often emphasised and the good lost, or 
almost lost by improper tint of mount. 

The artistic printer will find a rich range and variety of soft 
and beautiful neutral tints in cardboard, of the highest grade of 
quality, presented bythe A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. of 525 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Those who do not avail themselves of the great privilege of 
selection offered by this old established house, miss a golden 
opportunity of gratifying their most exacting demands for artistic 
effect. 


Imitation of Engravings in the Photograph.—M. Leons Vidal 
recommends those who are desirous of having their photography 


present the appearance of engravings or sepia drawings, to make 
a positive from the original negative, and then a negative 
from this positive through a grained screen like that used in 
half tone work; using as the printing method the gum bi-chro- 
mate, carbon or platinum processes. The result, M. Vidal claims, 
will have very much the appearance of a crayon drawing. 

This is a suggestion to those who, like the Athenian of old, are 
ever searching after some new thing in artistic printing. 





PHILADELPHIA, November 17, 1899. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY: 

Gentlemen :—Your kind note of November 17th, inclosing check for 
ten dollars, for award of First Prize in ‘‘ Seascape’’ class was received, for 
which please accept thanks. Perhaps you would like to know that the pic- 
ture was taken at Holly Beach, N. J., during the past summer. 

Again thanking you for the award, I remain, 
Yours very truly, T. Epw. SCHIEDT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 23, 1899. 

Mr. AUSTIN C. LEEDS: 
Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of second prize awarded me and thank 

you for the same. It affords me pleasure to say that I have thoroughly ap- 

preciated the copies of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY and 

consider it the snappiest publication of its kind. Yours truly, 

T. LLoyD WHITE. 
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